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Loyola Alumni Association 


Annual General Meeting 


Loyola Alumni Association will hold its next Annual General Meeting on Wednesday, May 16, 1962, 
at 8.30 p.m., in the Foyer. 


All matters of business pertaining to the management of Loyola Alumni Association will be dis- 


cussed and the Directors of the Association for the year 1962-63 will be elected. 


Those nominated for office are: 


President .............0c00cceweuee -. Robert J. Brodrick, M.D., °43 

Ist Vice President ................... Harry J. Hemens, Q.C., ’32 

2nd Vice President .................. Donald W. McNaughton, °49 

3rd Vice President .................. Val J. Chartier, 45 

Honorary Secretary .. «2s... cence. Timothy P. Slattery, Q.C., M.B.E., ’31 
Honorary Treasurer .................. Eric W. Kierans, °35 

Ao | rs Kenneth F. Cassidy, °56 

Councillor ....... en, . Ronald J. Hore, ’61 

Councillor Seer TT ETC CTT _.. Ross Hutchings, °45 

Councillor... sss, Dr. Edward G. O’Brien, °48 


Non-elective officers are: 


Rector Ki X ¥ aieme ed ae oS _... Very Rev. Patrick G. Malone, S.J. 
ee ee oe ee eer Rev. Thomas M. Moylan, S.J. 
Past President ............. 2... James C. Wilson, ’29 

S.A.C. Representative , -....... James Hayes, ’63 


Following the business portion of this meeting, refreshments will be served and tickets for the forth- 


coming Alumni Special Fund drawing, under the chairmanship of Bill Wilson Jr., will be distributed. 
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Editorial 


One Meaning Of Nature 


N the last five years Loyola has doubled in 
student population on the day side alone, 

and has just about tripled in all counting the stud- 
ents in the evening course. The amount of space 
made available to the college has itself doubled, 
this including the new science building and space 
formerly occupied by boarders and the high school. 


At this point we can ask ourselves what all this 
means. Is the college simply doing at the rate of 
two and three hundred per cent the very same 
thing that it did five or even ten years ago? Or 
has its growth, or some phenomenon which has 
taken place at the same time, altered fundament- 
ally the concept of education at the college, the 
quality and type of student, and likewise linked 
Loyola past recall to the intangible but real com- 
munity of Canadian scholars? 


The answer is not too easy to find for the simple 
reason that Loyola has far from finished growing 
and adjusting itself to the expansion which it has 
already experienced. Perhaps we might look at 
the change from the student’s point of view to find 
out more precisely what has happened. For the 
first time in the history of the college it is possible 
for a student to melt into the background and 
avoid anything more than nominal notice. This 
is a symptom of the change but we must admit 
that it is not the change itself, and so our investiga- 
tions in this area lead us to no conclusion at all. 
The shift from “college,” if such a word can be 
defined, to a university is more subtle than num- 
bers can reveal, but out of the conflict of mind 
and emotions that accompanies any profound re- 
direction of energy, one thing has made itself 
clear: Loyola is gradually attaining new stature 
as a member of the Canadian university commun- 
ity to the benefit of both students and professors. 


Now this community of scholars is not the 
criterion of greatness by any means, but member- 
ship in it at least indicates a certain amount of 
life. Any pronounced achievement that does arise 
from it is usually a combination of what is already 
latent in the community. 


This academic community is undoubtedly fright- 
ening to “outsiders.” It sounds terribly dead. But 
no university, nor any faculty of any university, 
survives without its help and respect. In the wide 


intangible world of research this community is 
the life line of information and recognition. It is 
after a fashion, a collection of men and women 
working in every civilized country, bound toget- 
her by nothing but their dedication to their dis- 
ciplines, and Loyola has joined them. This is not 
to say that before its recent expansion the college 
had neither a sense of international scholarship 
or failed in its responsibility to society. It serves 
only to point out that as its numbers increased 
substantially, and as the demands of a specialist 
society made themselves felt, Loyola had to change 
to meet the requirements of its students. It had 
to expand its departments, to institute honors 
courses, and to prepare for its post-graduate 
schools to accommodate the higher number of 
interests represented by its vastly increased body 
of students. 


On the whole, the student who left the college 
five years ago or earlier would barely recognize 
it today. If he walked into the college on a typ- 
ical day of lectures he might be overcome by the 
number of students, which is the most obvious 
physical change to the campus atmosphere. He 
would next be struck by the professionalism of 
the courses and by the professionalism which is 
expected of the students. 


Loyola is getting used to its first pair of long 
pants, to use a discreet image familiar to the 
alumni, especially in respect to its membership 
in a large community of training and scholar- 
ship. As the result of this its most interesting 
phase, particularly for those who have contributed 
to its growth, will be the day when it assumes 
its own degree-granting powers and becomes an 
adult in its own eyes. 


As the changes have come Loyola, fortunately. 
has only had to expand. Whatever adaptations it 


has had to make have been relatively insignific- 


ant, quite unlike the larger established wuniver- 
isties which had to adapt grown bodies to a new 
educational climate — with a great deal of pain. 


Loyola, therefore, as a new university among 
many in this country and the world, has only the 
few bad habits of its youth to shake off and all 
the proverbial good habits of adulthood — which. 
we must hope, it already possesses — to practise. 
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Church Reform Panel at Breaktast 


puis IS the title given to the panel discussion arranged for Loyola 
Alumni’s Annual Communion Breakfast on Sunday, April 29th. 

This year, chairman Bob Swinton and the Directors have chosen to 
bring together four talented men from various walks of life — Rev. Walton 
Hannah, Dr. Thomas Francoeur, Messrs. Anthony Walsh and Robert 
Burns. These men, under the able guidance of moderator Dr. John Buell, 
will discuss the many changes which have taken place within the Church 
during recent years. Afterwards the discussion will be thrown open for 
questions from the assembled alumni and their friends. 


For the last two years we have had over 100 people attend this event 
and from present indications we can expect at least this number again. 


It is hoped that many members of Class ’61 will celebrate this, their 
first anniversary of graduation, by returning to Loyola and meeting their 
former classmates. 


Mass will be celebrated by the Very Reverend Patrick G. Malone, S.J., 
in the college library at 9:15 a.m. Breakfast will follow at approximately 
10:00 a.m. in the refectory. Tickets at $2.00 per person are available in 
advance by writing or telephoning the Alumni Office, HUnter 8-9551, ext. 
241, or chairman Bob Swinton at WE. 5-1138. 


Advance notice of your intention to be present, and the number of 
guests you plan to bring, will greatly assist with catering arrangements for 
an enjoyable breakfast. 





Moderator John Buell 


We are counting on you to help make this a successful and pleasant 
Communion Breakfast, so check the date on your calendar and order your 
tickets today. 
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Dr. Thomas Alexander Francoeur. 


Dr. Thomas Alexander Francoeur. Born in London, England, December 1921. 
Arrived in Montreal in April 1929. Attended Luke Callaghan Memorial High School, 
Seminary of Philosophy, Montreal and St. Joseph Teachers College, Montreal. He 
obtained his B.A., his M.A. in Education, and his Doctorate in Education from 
University of Montreal, then went to University of Ottawa for Post Graduate Clinical 
Psychology. Interned (clinical psychology) at Verdun Protestant Hospital, Montreal, 
and at Child Guidance Clinic, University of Ottawa. 


Dr. Francoeur is a member of Canadian Psychological Association, Psychological 
Association of the Province of Quebec, Canadian Society for the Study of Depth 
Psychology, and of the Rorschach Institute. 


He is a Professor of Psychology and Catechetics at St. Joseph Teachers College 
and at the Seminary of Philosophy. A Lecturer in Psychology at University of Mont- 
real, Lecturer in Liturgy at Noviciate of the Sisters of St. Anne (Montreal), Lecturer 
in Catechetics at Redemptorist Pastoral Institute and Lecturer in Psychology and 
testing officer at St. Mary’s School of Nursing (Montreal). 


Somewhere along the line he finds time for a private practice in psychology, and 
hobbies of gardening and music (playing the violin and appreciating classical and 
serious jazz). 


Dr. T. A. Francoeur He is married to the former Mary O'Hara and has a daughter and a son. 
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William Robert “Bob” Burns. 


William Robert “Bob” Burns. Born and educated in Montreal. Attended Thomas 
D’Arcy McGee High School where he was prominent in public speaking contests, 
winning many honours for his school and himself. Attended Loyola College, was class 
Valedictorian and winner of a Loyola Activity Letter when he graduated B.A. 
cum laude) 1953. 

Throughout college he took an active part in dramatics, debating and public speak- 
ing events and was a member of the debating team that was victorious over both West 
Point, N.Y., and McGill University. Bob was awarded the Rector’s gold medal for a 
speech on Bilingualism. 

His teaching career started with Grade VI at St. Rita’s Elementary School in 
1954, but a year later obtained a leave of absence for two years to take post-graduate 
credits in Religious Science at the Institute Superieure de Sciences Religieuses at 
University of Montreal (first English lay person to complete the course). 

Bob is Director of Studies for the Dorval Catholic School Commission and also 
working on his thesis leading to M.A. (Religious Science) while still maintaining 
an active interest in the examination department of education. 

Until recently Bob worked part-time for CBC in Montreal and Toronto in jobs 
ranging from announcer to actor, political commentator to translator. 

He is an Associate Professor of Philosophy and Theology at St. Joseph Teachers 
College, a member of Genesians Inc., of Federation of English Speaking Catholic 
Teachers and of Provincial Association of Catholic Teachers. 

Bob married the former Phyllis Allison and is the father of four children. 
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Rev. Walton Hannah 


The Rev. Walton Hannah was born in England, educated at Edinburg Academy, 
Edinburg University (M.A., honours English Literature), one year at Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio, then on to Wescott House, Cambridge, to study Anglican 
theology. 

The rest must be told in Father Hannah's own words to give you some idea of 
this man’s personality: 

“In the midst of Cambridge, | won a scholarship to the University of Czernovitz 
in northern Roumania, with residence in the Orthodox Seminary. All rather crazy, but 
great fun! 

“I was ordained an Anglican Deacon and Priest, St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
1938. Served curacies as St. James Picadilly, and St. Martin’s-in-the-Field, London, 
then Priest-in-charge of St. Thmas’s Regent Street, and somehow escaped being bomb- 
ed to bits during wartime in London, but had some narrow squeaks. 

“Became Rector of Balcombe in Sussex after the war, but developed doubts about 
such things as spiritual authority in the Church of England, which proved so uncom- 
fortable that I resigned, and never took a job in the Church of England again, though 
I retained my Bishops Permission to Officiate (the Anglican for faculties) and did 
so frequently to help out friends. 

“Wrote two rather stupid books about the religious implications of Freemasonry, 
after exhaustive study of Masonic rituals for small countries. They sold like hot cakes, 
but annoyed the Archbishop of Can.erbury who was a Freemason, and a lot of rude 
things said about me when the Masonic issue, following my books, was debated in 
the Church Assembly. 

“In 1955 I foun’ how wrong I was to be an Anglican and was received into the 
Church by a Jesuit Father at Farm Street, and I’ve loved the Jesuits ever since. Spent 
the next four years in Rome, at the Beda College, de-Anglicanising myself and ac- 
quiring a sort of Catholic veneer that was sufficient to get me ordained at St. John 
Lateran in 1959 by Cardinal Traglia. Probably the best thing I've done in a largely 
mis-spent life, was to accept Cardinal Leger’s invitation to Montreal where nobody 
Rev. W. Hannah really knows by past.” 
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Anthony ‘Tony’ Walsh — Benedict Labre House 


Tony believes one cannot really understand desperation, the real agony of poverty unless one has experienced it; there- 
fore, in his deep and sincere desire to really help those who cannot help themselves he vowed himself to complete voluntary pov- 
erty and moved into Montreal's poorest district — destitute. 

His friends could not turn their backs on him and let him starve or freeze but gave what they could to maintain him. All that 
he received he insisted on sharing with those he met in the same position as he, and so started Benedict Labre House twelve 
years ago. This has grown, from the needs of the poor and from the conscience of true Christians, until it became an incorporate 
body and a recognized haven for those who have nowhere else to turn. 

Tony is respected and trusted by those who turn to him for help. He doesn’t lecture them, he helps them, and from this they 
learn to help themselves. 

Before starting Benedict Labre House, Tony worked out west among the Indians and was a prime mover in the government’s 
decision to make at least a few improvements in the Indian Act. Unfortunately, no photographs are available of Mr. Walsh, 
and even this scant information about him had to be gleaned from those who knew him. 
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Introduction To Chinese Painting 


“CAINESE painting looks back 
on a history of more than 
3,000 years and for almost a thou- 
sand years, the emphasis was on 
portraiture and religious paintings 
of Buddah and the gods of the 
ancient faith of the Chinese. By the 
seventh century A.D. painting, along 
with poetry, had become the favour- 
ite pastime of almost all gentlemen- 
scholars, and reached its highest 
point of perfection and popularity 
about 1200 A.D. The earlier forms 
of Chinese paintings were practi- 
cally all done with black ink on 
white paper usually in the form of 
scrolls. Skilled in brushwork, the 
Chinese artist was able to perfect 
the art by methods of shading and 
of strokes only, without the help 
of colours. 


“Chinese painting never attempt- 
ed to be realistic in a photographic 
sense; to a large degree, it was not 
even representational but rather 
suggestive. This accounts for the 
emphasis of the stroke and shade 
over colour in Chinese Art. 


“Colour has only recently been 
introduced into Chinese paintings, 
and is still not regarded as a good 
means of expression. The modern 
artist, however, has made use of 
colours as an admixture to the ink, 
but the brush work still remains 
his principal concern. 
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Father Moylan on a conducted tour of the first exhibition of Chinese paintings 
and art at the College. 


“Most of the works on display 
have been done by Mr. Y. K. Wo, 
who is one of the most accomplish- 
ed Chinese artists of our time. To 
him, especially, we wish to express 
our appreciation for the loan of 
this selcetion for the exhibition.” 
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Father Malone examines art objects with commentary by student. 
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HIS was the text visitors to 
Loyola’s Chinese Students 
one-day Art Exhibit were given as 


they walked into the room to the 
quiet strains of Chinese music. More 
than 600 people—students, priests, 
professors, and friends, took the ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to see 
the many various items on display 
—ranging from beautiful paintings 
to postcard pictures of Hong Kong, 
from carved ivory and jade to fancy 
needlework. Many interesting facts 
were explained to the visitors by 
these students from Hong Kong as 
they guided them along the displays 
in a now unused lab in the lower 
area of the Administration Building. 
Did you know that chopsticks were 
made of ivory because these would 
change colour if there was poison 
in the food? Most of us didn’t. 


Many of us came away with 
souvenirs in the form of our name 
written in Chinese. Don’t let it 
throw you if you should walk along 
one of Loyola’s corridors and find 
Chinese characters on the Extension 
Department door, Father Moylan 
is still in there, but he is the proud 
possessor of one such souvenir. 


We are attempting to bring our records up to date and would greatly appreciate your assistance by completing the 
following form and returning it to the Alumni Office, 7141 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal 28, Quebec, Canada, as soon 


as possible. 


CC ck tial RRA EE WA eV eee mn Cele He RE ERS Ae a mre wR REE es eon FRAN KGW HE ea Ras eae 
(Last) (First) (Middle) 

Please underline Christian name used. 
ee Br a nnn nr rer rrr rrr rr rir ir et ie er 
No Street 

er FU aia cain 
SEIN BO iio de bh oemADA PAK EASARE SL VAP OIS AEG THETA KAE SEER AT TS VST RS EEE EHH OSE ER EHR OS HD 
Company 
er aga eaioneone mexenmnnmnen anes ink anak Ra eK tem Sinatra om nth ane SH OO 
ais <i, ttt count naka eah DO eb piel "ae sgcaciackeesesaewimmbiantenn genie: enikaawemdtant ens 
edi oe | ne rere rrr re rrr rrr Ter i rte ti re ead, 
eee MIRE 8 ces eym. cae eeae ESSERE 0006060606060 EARN QUE HEE dnl at ee tee eR Ree ree Ree RS 
Residence Business 
ATTENDED LOYOLA COLLEGE ....... eee LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL ........ eee 
Years Years 
(ea!) ee 
GRADUATED FROM LOYOLA COLLEGE .........-.--:555: FACULTY .«6xx: HIGH SCHOOL ......... 
Year Year 
DEGREE(S) FROM OTHER INSTITUTIONS .......-. 0.502250 e eee ees cae 4980¢ewReRe jj§§ <D26nemeces 
Name of Institution Degree Year 
- uses. ! SPOT en thence eemeniees sew panes nagenese 
Weer RIE HAM icine cen usxesne tee rce cow ene ae caw sam reed eh ee RRR EE eS Ree mm Rak mR ORS SHAE HO 
cuit PEAMEE coon sa cicaceccee conse er nncenn mets aK ACRES NER CE DETRATE GOH wR SRST RTM EMRE EERE E Ee 
Who other than spouse will always know your address? == 6. eee reer reenter eee eeer ests neers neers sees 


Do you know other alumni we might not be in touch with? Please send us their names and addresses. 


Ce et eK he te Os eR eS Ks wis 8 GNSS RHSEee wre Mz wte2es* 


Addi” Address 


MONEY: sTUDENT and ALUMNI 


HE officials of Loyola Alumni Association are hoping that the cur- 

rent Fund drive for the college will pick up quickly to cover at least 
the expenditures which it has proposed for its administration and the stud- 
ents in the academic year, and if lucky, to register an increase to provide 
more scholarships. 


One of the Association’s activities which will be the first to suffer 
if the donations are not forthcoming, is the Loyola Alumni Student Loan 
Fund begun two years ago to enable deserving students to pay off their 
school bills or to support themselves until they graduate and earn a regular 
income. 

The original $11,000 came from special fund drives started 10 years 
ago — money which was invested until a worthy use for it was found. In 
the past two years over $5,000 of this money has been lent to students who 
will pay it back after graduation. 

Additional resources are required to increase the fund now — and 
with as much speed as possible — to cope with the problems of students 
who are finding it increasingly difficult to get summer jobs, a trend 
which hit most major cities in Canada two years ago and shows no sign of 
abating. If the students don’t get financial help they will simply have to 
give up college. 

The movement of the Alumni Association in the present direction, with 
the aim of acquiring whatever funds are needed for this particular problem, 
is very much in line with the movement by other universities in Canada, 
for instance, the Student Loan of Honor Fund at the University of Mon- 
treal and the Alumni Loan Fund at McGill. 

So far the donations have been high on the average — $20.00 each. But 
only a few more than 200 of the 2,000 members on the Alumni Associa- 
tion’s roster have contributed! 

What the average alumnus may not realize is that the Association’s only 
significant source of income is the annual campaign. It does get interest 
from the small amounts which it has invested, but this is hardly enough to 
satisfy the demands of a college the size of Loyola with almost 1,000 day 
students alone. 

Then to complicate matters, Loyola has always been deficient in the 
number of scholarships it makes available to the students. So far the Alumni 
Association presents two, a $200 bursary to a graduating student and a $100 
one to an undergraduate. This is not a record fit for boasting — but it is a 
step in the right direction. It is up to you, Loyola’s alumni and Loyola’s 
friends, to take the next step, improvement in the granting of bursaries. 


If the Association is issuing a call for money, it is doing so because its 
officials realize strongly the role which all alumni associations have been sud- 
denly called upon to play in university life by changing social patterns. 
We have only to look at the past record, consider the number of students 
who have benefited under it, and perhaps examine our own closeness to 
the college, to see how much the work of the association can be made to 
count. 

(Since writing the preceding article asking for support of the 
annual fund campaign, other alumni have contributed to the fund to 
the extent that, following a Directors’ meeting, this announcement 
was issued ):- 


Jim Wilson, Chairman of “Alumni Fund for Loyola College,” and the 
Directors of Loyola Alumni Association are pleased to announce that, due 
to the encouraging support the annual appeal for funds has received to date 
from approximately 250 alumni, and believing that other members will be 
sending in their contributions in the near future, two post-graduate and 
two under-graduate bursaries will be offered to Loyola College students 
this year and a contribution of $1,000 will be made to the “Loyola 
Student Loan Fund.” 

With continued support of this annual appeal for funds expected 
from alumni, the Directors are very hopeful that these will be the first 
of many such contributions towards the welfare of Loyola students and 
the college itself. 
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The Light of the Wor 





HE almost continuous use of 
violet in the Lenten liturgy 
reminds us of the apporaching 
commemoration of Christ’s passion 
and death. Good Friday’s service 
draws a throng of His faithful to re- 
new sorrow for His pains and for 
the sins that caused them. We read 
again of His execution as a criminal, 
a mock king. He was mourned by 
His followers. Nature itself symbol- 


ized their grief: “there was darkness 
over all the earth.” 

That deep mourning was soon 
followed by great joy for, as the 
Sequence of the Easter Day Mass 
says, “Christ, my hope has risen 
... That Christ is truly risen from 
the dead we know.” He gave cour- 
age to His apostles: “Peace be upon 
you.”’ He charged them to spread 
throughout the world the good news 
of His teaching, of His forgiveness 
of sins, of sure hope of final 


resurrection. 
So much today seems to lead to 
great darkness of spirit — man’s 


persistence in sin, the insidious at- 
tacks on chastity and justice, the 
growing dread of widespread de- 
struction should another war break 
out. What future, you may think, 
is there for our children? 

Darkness there may be, but it 
should not lead to despair. We are 
still the children of an omnipotent 
Father whose providence over all 
creation is still active and personal. 
He still reserves for us the eternal 
happiness which Christ mentioned 
the night before He died: “There 
are many dwelling places in my 
Father’s house.” 
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When we assist at the Easter 
Vigil Service, we find the church at 
first in gloom, to symbolize the 
sorrow after His death and burial. 
But soon the semi-darkness fades 
as lights are passed from the Pas- 
chal Candle which is carried to the 
sanctuary and raised in a place of 
honour. We hear the priest chant- 
ing that strange epithet on Adam’s 
sin — O felix culpa, happy fault, 
that merited such a Redeemer! 

This providence of God extends 
not only over our spiritual welfare, 
but over all the activities of men. 
We need such a reminder when we 
fear the possible outcome of re- 
peated conferences with tyrannous 
powers. Now, if ever, we may join 
with strong feeling in one of the 
special prayers of the Good Friday 
Service — the prayer for rulers of 
states: “Almighty everlasting God, 
in whose hand lie all governments 
and the rights of every nation, look 
graciously on our rulers, so that 
all over the world religion and pub- 
lic safety may stand whole and un- 
impaired under the shelter of thy 
hand.” 


May His peace be upon us all. 
Frederick W. Noll, S.J. 


Ohituarics 
We extend our sincere sympathy to the following alumni and families of alumni on their bereavement. 

CARLIN To Frank ’23, on the death of his brother George Ernest, and to the other members 
of the family also. 

CARRIER To the family of Louis Carrier °18, who died last December. 

DANAHER To Rev. Father Clarence Hinphy °36 and to Paul Hinphy *36, on the death of 
their sister, Mrs. John Joseph Danaher (Kathleen Hinphy), and to all other 
members of the family also. 

FLANAGAN To Gerald °47, on the death of his mother in February. 

FLOOD To Dr. Frank °32, on the death of his father on January 3rd. 

KAVANAGH To John J. “41, H. Gordon °44, and other members of the family on the death 
of their father, John P. Kavanagh Sr. 

LEITCH To the family of Hugh James, M.E.1.C. °21, who died last September. 

MACDOUGALL To Luke, QO.C. °31, Rev. Robert, S.J. °34, Rev. Angus, S.J. 40, and other members 
of the family on the death of their father, Vincent J. MacDougall. 

NIGHTINGALE To the family of Alf Nightingale °25, who died last January. 

RAMSPERGER To Rev. Frank A., S.J. “53, a Jesuit Missionary in Lebanon, and to all other mem- 
bers of the family, on the death of his mother. 

WARDELL To Rev. Henry, S.J., and Rev. Thomas, S.J., and other members of the family, 


on the death of their father. 


— 


the author, the man, 


JOHN BUELL has two novels 
under his belt, a third in his 
head, and is fast becoming a nation- 
al best selling author — his latest 
“Four Days” ranked second on the 
best-seller list in Montreal in the 
first full week after publicatron. 


In addition John — as he is still 
known at the college despite his 
fame and a doctorate in English 
Literature — is an_ established 
scholar and a familiar enough face 
on television in Montreal and Tor- 
onto. He has written several one 
act plays which have been perform- 
ed on local stages, as well as be- 
coming, without trying, a preferred 
professor among the students at the 
college. 

One of the often heard quips 
about John is that he looks like 
none of the things he is. If he has 
an ax to grind, no one ever hears 
him sharpening it. If he has some- 
thing to put across, and like all 
writers he has, he does it in a quiet 
unobtrusive way that wins him 
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friends and influences people. If 
he has a novel to write, he just dis- 
appears into the sanctuary on the 
second floor of his home in N.D.G., 
locks the door and then unlocks it 
because he feels cruel for keeping 
the children away from father’s ad- 
miring glance, and in between hand- 
ing out candies to his son and two 
daughters, he writes novels and 
scholarly articles. 


Not at all the public image of a 
writer — but anyone who knows 
John, or sees him striding back and 
forth across the campus with the 
energy of a freshman, despite 34 
years of hard thinking, recognizes 
without too much trouble that a 
writer is just an ordinary human 
beipe with an abundance of talent 
and intelligence. To those who don’t 
know him John Buell may inspire 
a bit of awe, but to those who have 
been lucky enough to meet him or 
to remain close friends with him 
since his student days at the college, 
he is still the clear-headed young 





John Buell, B.A. ‘50 


tame JOHN BUELL 


man who brought an artist’s flair to 
the college and made it stick be- 
cause it was so real. 


Success, of course, came hard, 
possibly a little harder in his case 
than most because an artist’s life 
demands a lot more concentration 
and emotional tear and wear that 
doesn’t come even in a professor’s 
position. John has survived it all 
well. He got over the hump of the 
first novel, then became an estab- 
lished serious writer with the sec- 
ond, and topped it all off with lec- 
tures intellectually stimulating be- 
cause he couldn’t help but know 
what he was talking about. 


The favorite question around the 
college, once one of John’s books 
appears, is “When is the other com- 
ing out?” 

John, of course, looks terribly 
vague, shuffles away from answer- 
ing the question a little self-con- 
sciously, and usually answers, “Well 
... Tm not sure.” Just as though 
he didn’t have enough ink to write 
another line, but he _ invariably 
comes through with even better re- 
sults than the last time. 

The ways in which fame has 
changed John’s life can’t be counted. 
In fact, even his children have be- 
come the victims of daddy’s fame. 
On their block they are known very 
respectfully as the “kids whose fath- 
er writes books and who’s on tele- 
vision.” For her part, John’s wife, 
Audrey, handles much of his cor- 
respondence to keep letter-writing 
from eating up too much of her 
husband’s time, especially in the 
few weeks after a book comes out 
when John’s busy handling guest 
receptions and signing books for the 
public at the stores around town. 


On the surface John hasn't 
changed. Whatever change you can 
attach to his name has come from 
the outside, from his readers and 
friends who can’t help but treat the 
great man with respect. John has 
countered this reaction by remain- 
ing his usual self, accessible to his 
students and other members of the 
English Department at the college 
when his advice is needed, and gen- 
erally by reminding himself that the 
most important thing in his life is 
to keep on being a sympathetic hu- 
man being. 

His attitude pays off. As a writer 
he hasn’t had to acquire a whole 
new set of friends to replace the 
one he might have lost. He’s simply 


gathered around himself a group of 
firm allies in the field of writing, 
teaching and university administra- 
tion, and kept all the old menagerie 
of close friends and acquaintances 
that anyone collects from youth on 
up. By now John knows more 
people and has more faithful follow- 
ers than practically anyone at the 
college and the miracle is that he 
has so much time for them all. 


There’s only one point on which 
John is perennially silent, perhaps 
even sphinx-like. He never gives a 
clue as to what he will write next, 
or even when. Like all writers he 
prefers “not to talk” until what- 
ever’s brewing in his imagination 
takes shape, until he’s put it down 
on paper and grown satisfied enough 
with his revisions to send it to the 
publisher. And the round of fame 
and fortune begins all over again. 


Despite his silence, the rumor at 
the college is that the next novel by 
John Buell will be out in approxi- 
mately two and a half years, that 
it will be his biggest work yet and 
his most significant, that it will 
draw more praise from the critics 
in Canada and the United States. 


Our only hope now must be that 
we don’t lose John to another uni- 
versity or to Hollywood which is 
already sounding him out for film 
scripts. 
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COLLEGE JOTTINGS 


R. JULIUS MIHALIK recently resigned his position as Executive 
Assistant to Father Rector. We wish him success and happiness in 
his new undertakings. 


R. ROBERT M. SKELLY, B.A. ’61, has been appointed Publicity 
Officer for Loyola College by Very Rev. P. G. Malone, S.J. Mr. 
Skelly has been involved in marketing research during the past year. 


HE BASEMENT of Loyola’s Administration Building is being con- 
verted into: student lounge, faculty and administrative offices, book- 
store, fine arts studio, and an IBM Room. 
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Levola College recently obtained a loan from the federal govern- 

ment to assist in the construction of a dormitory and dining facili- 
ties. The new building will be four stories high and built in three adjoining 
sections. It will accommodate 300 resident students. 


Estimated cost of the project is $2,169,750.00. Loyola will receive 
the maximum provided for under the N.H.A. and hence the federal govern- 
ment will finance 90% of the cost. The loan provides the college with 
$1,890,000.00 to be repaid over a period of 50 years at an interest rate of 
5¥ % per annum. 


sc 


THE LIBRARY section of the Drummond Science Building is prac- 
tically finished, and will be available by the end of April. 
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“LOYOLA’s professors have ‘gone back to school,” says Professor 

A. Prillo, of the Mathematics Department. This is how he describes 
the new program being undertaken for the development of a computer 
course which will be made available to undergraduate students next year. 


This is a first on the part of Loyola College, for while such a course 
is available elsewhere, Loyola is the first to offer it to students at the 
undergraduate level. This $53,000.00 IBM Digital Computer acquisition 
is for the purpose of facilitating research work in science. 


Several professors already involved with research projects are now 
able to complete work on campus, which was previously impossible. Use 
of this 16/20 IBM Computer is not restricted to the sciences. Professors of 
the Humanities are following a series of lectures given by an IBM expert, 
which will enable them to use the machine to cut down their administrative 
tasks and allow more time for academic planning. 


Professor Prillo believes that the new program will give students a 
greater insight into the field of automatic computers and their use in the 
modern business world. 
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Weddings and 
Engagem en bs 


To the following alumni, their 
brides and brides-to-be, we extend our 
very best wishes for happiness. We 
sincerely hope they will keep in touch 
with our office as they settle into 
their new homes throughout the land. 


Eric R. Bernier ‘59, married to Pa- 
tricia Kugelman on December 23rd. 
Rev. H. Mitchell,S.J. ’27, officiated. 


Michael ‘Mike’ Ferrie ’61, married 
to Kathleen Mary Tucker at St. Mal- 
achy’s Church on February 17th. 


William ‘Bill’ Gutelius ’53, is en- 
gaged to Katherine Kennedy of New 
York City. The wedding is planned 
for June. 


James Paul Lanthier ’60 who is 
doing graduate study work at Toronto 
University, married Jane Frances Mc- 
Dougall last December. 


James R. Quinlan ’56 married Mar- 
garet A. Wood in St. Malachy’s Church 
on March 3rd. 


Professional Directory 
to Alumni 


In this new format of “Loyola 
Alumnus,” it is our intention to 
publish a professional directory re- 
stricted to alumni only. If you have 
not been approached by our office 
concerning this column, and are in- 
terested in placing your professional 
card in our publication, please con- 
tact Mrs. McGee, Alumni Office, 
for further information. 


i 
High School Talk 


This year the following alumni were 
among the men invited by Loyola 
High School to talk to the graduate 
class on the advantages available in 
their profession: Bill McNally ’38 on 
business opportunities and Dr. Hugh 
Kerrin °47 on the medical profession. 


Wirth 


Our congratulations to the following alumni, their wives and new 
members of the family. 


Bob Bedard ‘51 a daughter on January 
24th. 

Leo Bossy ‘57, a daughter on March 
13th. 

B. J. Cleary ‘43, a daughter on Feb- 


ruary 12th. Their fifth child 


Ron Coughlin ‘56, a daughter on Jan- 
uary 3lst. 


John Donovan ‘60, a daughter on Feb- 
ruary 2nd. 


Norman Emblem ‘55, a son on March 
26th. 


Paul Gallagher ‘50, a son on March 
2nd. 

Robert luticone ‘57, a son on Decem- 
ber 21st. 


Jean Guy Lavoie ‘62, a daughter on 
March 26th. 


Gerald Long ‘55, a daughter on March 
10th. 

Gilles Rivard ‘54, a proud and sur- 
prised father of twins last Novem- 


ber 8th. 


Gilles Rousseau ‘53, a son on Feb- 
ruary 13th. 


Arthur Wickman ‘49, a son on Decem- 
ber 15th. 


Dr. J. Earl Wynands ‘50, their fifth 
child, a son, on February 12th. 


Donald Brophy ‘53, a son on March 
15th. 

Peter J. Brown ‘55, a son on February 
6th. 

o-" naa ‘56, a son on February 


Hugh McQueen ‘54, a daughter on 
January 25th. 


Donald Mondor ‘52, a daughter on 
November 21st. 


Kevin Murphy ‘58, a son on March 
15th. 


Dr. Gerald Olney ‘53, a daughter on 
January 19th. 


E. Ted Pearson ‘57, a daughter on 
February 6th. 


Hugh Peckman ‘50, a son on February 
12th. 


Donn Wilson ‘55, a daughter on March 
26th. 





LOYOLA 1932 


30th Anniversary Reunion 
June 8th and 9th, 1962 


While enjoying one of our monthly luncheons recently in the 
Queen’s Hotel, (for the uninitiated, — they are held on the first Tues- 
day of every month at 12:30 p.m.) with other members of our grad- 
uating class of 1932, it was brought home to me rather forcefully that 
in June 1962 we will be celebrating the 30th anniversary of our grad- 
uation! Following a vote of confidence, your president, Benny O’Con- 
nor issued a mandate that yours truly, as secretary, advise all absent 
classmates to this effect. 

You are hereby notified that in the City of Montreal, on Friday 
and Saturday, June 8th and 9th 1962, we will reunite once again. 
Your presence is essential to make it a reunion comparable to the one 
we had in 1957. This advance warning should enable you to plan 
accordingly. 

At this early date, an agenda has not been prepared, but it is 
felt by your planning committee that the agenda adopted for the 
1957 reunion will be followed fairly closely. 

It is hoped that you will be able to attend once again and that you 
will let me know in the near future in order that preparations may be 
“finalized” (a word I have learned from President Kennedy, not from 
Loyola!). 

Yours sincerely, 


EDWARD F. LENNON, 
Secretary, Class of Loyola 1932 
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Prominent Visitors 








Prime Minister Diefenbaker drew a laugh from students and friends during a recent visit to the 
college at the invitation of the Political Science Department. 


Loyola Alumni Association 


Annual Communion Breakfast 
SUNDAY, APRIL 29th, 1962 


9:15 A.M. MASS BY VERY REV. PATRICK G. MALONE, S.J. 


SPEAKERS: Mr. R. Burns, Dr. T. Francoeur, Rev. W. Hannah, Mr. A. Walsh 
MODERATOR: Dr. John Buell 
TICKETS: $2.00 per person 


PLAN TO COME AND BRING A FRIEND 


This announcement courtesy of 


Ken Forbes ‘40 & Don Tobin ‘36 
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Liberal leader, Lester Pearson, chatted 
with Tony Pearson (no relation), President 
of the Loyola Liberal Club; Eddie Asselin 
‘46; and Alan MacNaughton, M.P. for 
Mount Royal, before his meeting with 
students at the college recently. 


Malcolm Dooley, brother of the late Dr. 
Tom Dooley, the “jungle doctor of Laos,” 
with James Hayes, Student Council Presi- 
dent, and Guntram Mueller of the Loyola 
Peace Corps. Mr. Dooley addressed stud- 
ents in the Science Amphitheatre recently 
on the necessity of supporting his brother’s 
work in Asia. 





SNYDER’S SPORT & BICYCLE SHOP 


5039 Queen Mary Rd., Montreal 


RE. 7-3624 


Proprietor: COUNCILLOR GERRY SNYDER, 


Vice-Chairman, Executive Committee, City of Montreal 
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me LOOKOUT 


1921 


— Dudley D. Dineen, Supervisor of Customer 
Relations with Bell Telephone Co., served as a Vice- 
Chairman in the 1962 Combined Appeal for the Blind. 


1925 


— Fred Drolet, for many years “Mr. Schen- 
ley,” retired as that company’s general sales manager 
and is now in the midst of an 8-month holiday tour of 
some 30 countries, mostly in the Far East. 


Cecil MacNaughten, Q.C., is a Director of Catholic 
Boys’ Services. 


1928 


— Herb Loucks, Treasurer of the Catholic 
Boys’ Services, was one of the recent recipients of 
“Man and Boy” awards from the Boys’ Clubs of 
Canada. 


1923 


— Harry Hemens, Q.C., a Vice-President of 
Loyola Alumni Association, has been appointed Sec- 
retary in addition to his position as General Council 
of Dupont Company, Montreal. 


1933 


— V.O. Walsh is Assistant General Manager 
of Underwriter’s Adjustment Bureau Ltd. 


Dr. John T. Mcllhone, associate general director of 
the Montreal Catholic School Commission, has been 
appointed chairman of the sub-commission for English- 
language schools in Quebec Province. His appointment 
fills the vacancy created by the departure for London, 
Ont., of Bishop Emmett Carter. 


1934 


— Major General Frank Fleury was honorary 
chairman of Loyola’s 1962 Winter Carnival. Unfortun- 
ately, this year Loyola’s Warriors lost the hockey 
trophy to Ottawa. 


1936 


— Lucien G. Rolland, President and General 
Manager of Rolland Paper Company Ltd., has recently 
been appointed a director of Canadian Pacific Railways, 
as a member of the Board of Donohue Brothers Lim- 
ited, and as a member of the Board of Building Pro- 
ducts Limited. Lucien holds similar positions with 


many other Canadian companies and is active in a 
large number of industrial, charitable and social or- 
ganizations. 


Rev. W. MacDonnell, S.J., Dean of Loyola College for 
the past five years, has been transferred to Toronto and 
will be greatly missed by his many friends. He is re- 
placed by Rev. Hugh MacPhee, S.J., a physicist and 
current chairman of the physics department at Loyola. 


1937 


— Maj. Paul Brennan, M.C., was promoted 
to Lt. Col. while overseas. 


1938 


— Richard O’Reilly recently sent greetings to 
friends at Loyola from himself, his wife and 8 children 
at their home in Inglewood, California. Ours are re- 
turned to you “O’Reillys.” 


J. Ralph Bourassa, Jr., a former Director and a past- 
President of Loyola Alumni Association, was appointed 
President of West Indies Plantations Limited, a Canad- 
ian company with real estate, industrial and agricultu- 
ral holdings on Montserrat, one of the Leeward Islands 
in the Caribbean. Ralph is also Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of Noe Bourassa Limited, and a director of several 
other Canadian companies, yet he still finds time to 
be an active supporter of Loyola Alumni Association 
and of many community welfare organizations. 


Dr. Albert Royer, in a recent letter to “Le Devoir,” ap- 
pealed to all interested parties in the issue of bilingual- 
ism in Canada, to study the problem objectively. Dr. 
Royer stressed that bilingualism might be desirable to 
produce national unity, but pointed out that few people 
are ever bilingual anywhere because very favourable 
circumstances must exist in the educational system to 
bring about proficiency in two languages. 


1940 


— Ken Forbes of Catelli-Habitant Ltd., avoid- 
ed some of our February storms by taking a holiday 
in Zurich, Switzerland. 


Paul A. Ouimet, Q.C., is chairman of Westmount sec- 
tion, Canadian Cancer Society 1962 appeal. 


1944 


— Dr. Herbert Caplan became the first Mon- 


trealer ever elected to the International Council of 
Alpha Omega Dental Fraternity when he was elected 


treasurer at the 54th annual convention in Montreal. 
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1946 


— Pat Wickham, a Director of Loyola Alumni 
Association, was elected Vice-Chairman of Catholic 
Charities. 


1948 


— Dr. John Caron, an anaesthetist practising 
in Bathurst, N.B., has been granted a Fellowship in 
the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Can- 
ada. 


Francis ‘Frank’ J. O’Leary Jr., has been appointed 
an Honorary Aide-de-Camp to the Lt. Governor of 
Newfoundland. 


Sam Davidson is a co-chairman of the Montreal Israel 
Bond Organization. 


1949 


— Rev. John McConnell, Vice Chancellor of 
the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Montreal, was 
guest speaker at a meeting for Christian unity held in 
Montreal recently. 


1950 


— L. M. Sicard has been appointed chief 
electrical engineer of the Montreal consulting engineer- 
ing firm of Surveyor, Nenniger & Chénevert. He is a 
member of the Corp. of Professional Engineers of 
Quebec, the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the Illuminating Society, the Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Institute (Technical Section) and of the Canadian Elec- 
trical Association. 


1951 


— Dr. William Barry is associate professor of 
psychology at Ottawa University. 


Bob Bedard, long time Canadian tennis ace, has retired 
from Canada’s Davis Cup squad to concentrate on his 
teaching career and spend more time with his family. 


Bob teaches French at Bishop’s College School in Len- 
noxville, Que. 


J. J. Paquin has been appointed Manager of the Indus- 
trial Development Bank, Quebec City Branch. He is a 
member of the Corp. of Professional Engineers of Que- 
bec and the Engineering Institute of Canada. 


1952 


— James J. McKeage has been appointed Vice- 
President of Public & Industrial Relations Limited with 
his office in Halifax, N.S. 


1953 


— Paul Clement is in the midst of a rugged 14- 
week crash course in stocks, bonds and finances in 
general, in New York City. This is in preparation of 
a career as an Account Executive with Merril, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith. He returns to that company’s 
Montreal office in May and we look forward to his 
attending Association events. 


1954 


— Capt. Stanley Matulis has been appointed 
Officer Commanding, C.O.T.C., Loyola College, to 
replace retiring Major Paul Carten, °42. 


Victor Korez has been appointed Sales and Develop- 


ment Engineer with John N. Brocklesby Transport 
Company. 


B. Terence Goodwin has been appointed National Ad- 
vertising Manager of Montreal Trust Company. 


Dr. Michael Blanar, a professor at Loyola College, has 
been awarded a Canada Council Travel Grant and 
will spend two months overseas. Mike is also editing a 
book for MacMillan of Canada and will do research 
along this line while in England. 


1955 
— Edward Ng, M.D., is taking specialty training 
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in general surgery and plans to open his own practice 
in Ontario this July. 


Ray Bertrand has left Bathurst Power & Paper Co. and 
opened his own business as Consulting Engineer. 


R. G. Dandurand was promoted to Captain in Decem- 
ber. He has been at Camp Borden since September 
1960 and is currently employed as the R.C.A.S.C. 
School there and worked with the C.O.T.C. from May 
to September 1961. He is the proud father of three 
young sons, Bruce, Mark and Paul 


1956 


— Daniel Sullivan who graduated in Law from 
McGill last spring, is serving the Montreal Trust Com- 
pany as an Administrative Officer. 


Peter Holland has left Iroquois Glass Co. and become 
Assistant to the General Manager, MacFarlane Son & 
Hodgson (Ltd). 


1957 


— Peter Levesque is a member of the Canadian 
bob-sled team which won the Commonwealth meet 
last winter and hopes to represent Canada at the next 
Winter Olympics. 


1959 


— Chuck Harwood, Ski Patroller and son of 
Charles Harwood ’25, of Bell Telephone Co., has com- 
pleted another successful and informative season of 
Laurentian and Eastern Township ski condition re- 
porting on radio station CJAD in addition to his regu- 


lar job as Assistant to the Director of Newspaper Re- 
lations, Promotion Dept., The Montreal Star. 


1961 


— Chuck Willett is serving his U.S. military ser- 
vice in army intelligence and is presently based at Fort 
Knox but will later be transferred to Baltimore for fur- 
ther training. Please keep in touch with us Chuck. We 
stay reasonably well put, but the army seldom does. 


1962 


— Cecil Pace has been awarded a National Re- 
search Council Grant and will do graduate study work 
in Organic Chemistry at McGill. 


Martin Sherwood was awarded a National Research 
Council grant also, but has refused this in order to ac- 
cept one that will permit him to attend Cornell Univer- 
sity next year. 


Peter Howlett was awarded the ‘Athlete of the Year’ 
trophy and Don McDougall the ‘Sportsman of the 
Year’ trophy. Jeff Ford was chosen as the most repre- 
sentative Loyola student of the past four years and 
awarded the S.A.C. trophy. Four ‘All-Activity’ awards 
were given out to graduates Don McDougall, Ken 
DesRoches, Mary Lamoureux and Peter Armstrong. 
Bob Walsh and Ed St. James were named ‘Intramural 
Athletes of the Year.’ Al Grazys was elected head of 
Loyola College Athletic Association for 1962-63. G. 
F. Lengvari was chosen to preside over the Intramural 
Athletic Council for ’62-’63 with Paul LeBlanc as his 
vice-president. 


SUMMER JOBS 


Reverend Gerard McDonough, S.J., Dean of Men, and Reverend 
Thomas Moylan, S.J.. Dean of Extension Dept., appeal to alumni for 


help. 


They are deeply concerned because many good students with promising 
futures are finding it impossible to locate employment to raise enough 
money to return to Loyola College next year. It is their hope that enough 
“old boys” remember their bouts with this problem to do their best 
to help these students find work for the summer months. 


If you can help any of these students, please write or phone, Reverend 
Thomas Moylan, S.J., Loyola College, 7141 Sherbrooke St. West. — 


HUnter 8-9551. 
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At a Loyola Alumni 
reunion—or any time old friends 
get together—Red Cap Ale 
adds to the warmth and pleasure: 
Serve full-bodied Red Cap often. It’s 


always refreshing . . . always 


welcome ! 


